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A LEAGUE COMMISSION FOR MANCHURIA 


— 


(hte ypbind Ambassador Debuchi’s 
reported statement of November 10 that 
Japanese troops would not take Tsitsihar, this 
important center in northern Manchuria capitu- 
lated to Japan on November 18. As a result of a 
two-months’ campaign, the Japanese are today 
occupying the three provincial capitals and 2,079 
miles of railway, leaving only 235 miles in Chi- 
nese hands. Thus the Japanese military régime 
has succeeded not only in “protecting” Japanese 
interests, but in establishing control in both 
northern and southern Manchuria. ; 

Meanwhile, on November 21 the League Coun- 
cil at Paris proposed the appointment of an inter- 
national commission of inquiry to make a thor- 
ough study of the situation in Manchuria and 
China as a whole—a task which may take several 
months. Dr. Sze, the Chinese representative, 
seems to have accepted the commission on condi- 
tion that it does not delay Japanese withdrawal, 
while Ambassador Yoshizawa seems to have made 
a reservation that the commission should not su- 
pervise the movement of Japanese or Chinese 
troops, nor intervene in direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties. 


Even at this belated date, the acceptance of the 
proposed international commission of inquiry may 
be of great importance in vindicating the peace 
machinery of the world, provided that the com- 
mission meets three fundamental requirements. 

1. It is essential that the United States appoint 
an American member and participate whole- 
heartedly in the work of such a body. The Ameri- 
can government named a representative to the 
international commission of inquiry into Liberian 
affairs, which reported to the League Council and 
the State Department in December 1930. In the 
light of this important precedent there is every 
reason that the United States should follow a sim- 
llar policy in the case of Manchuria. 

2. It is essential that the commission consist of 


representatives who have, not the necessarily nar- 
row outlook of military or economic experts, but 
a sympathetic understanding of the methods of 
orderly international procedure and the ideals of 
international cooperation. 

3. It is of paramount importance that the com- 
mission be given the power to inquire into events 
in Manchuria during the last two months. 


From the standpoint of its future, the League 
cannot afford to authorize a commission to deter- 
mine whether China has violated its treaty obli- 
gations without making a similar inquiry into the 
recent acts of Japan. It would be far better for 
the League to go down to defeat on a clear-cut 
issue of principle rather than accept a device the 
result of which might give a blanket endorsement 
to Japan’s recent actions without inquiring into 
their nature and validity. Although Japanese 
opinion has unanimously supported the acts of 
the Japanese army in Manchuria, there is grow- 
ing sentiment in Japan that the military elements 
must be put under civilian control. Clothed with 
the proper authority and composed of tactful rep- 
resentatives, the League commission might in- 
directly assist the civilian element to reassert its 
authority. Likewise, such a commission might 
aid the Chinese government in its quest for 


stability. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


German Developments 

As the first concrete result of Premier Laval’s 
conversations with President Hoover, the German 
government on November 20 took the initiative in 
requesting the Bank for International Settle- 
ments to make a full inquiry into the German eco- 
nomic and financial situation. 

The German request that the advisory commit- 
tee provided under the Young Plan be called into 
action was preceded by lengthy Franco-German 
negotiations in which Germany contended (1) 
that the committee be authorized to go beyond the 


Young Plan and consider the unconditional an- 
nuities, and (2) that private debts be given prior- 
ity over reparation in order to protect German 
credit abroad. This latter contention was fur- 
ther strengthened by a speech made in the British 
Parliament on November 13 by Stanley Baldwin, 
in which the Conservative leader said that Ger- 
many’s private financial and commercial obliga- 
tions to the British “must not be endangered by 
political debts.” American bankers naturally take 
the same view. The French, who have very small 
private holdings in Germany but stand to receive 
the lion’s share of the unconditional annuities, 
have been unwilling to concede priority to private 
obligations, or to discuss the size of the uncondi- 
tional payments. No agreement appears to have 
been reached as yet on these points. 

The German note emphasizes the necessity of a 
speedy “permanent solution of the problem of 
Germany’s short-term debt,” and the clear “inner 
connection between the different financial prob- 
lems caused by the present situation.” Pointing 
out that the world depression has fundamentally 
changed the situation since the Young Plan was 
drawn up, the note stresses the fact that “the com- 
mittee should examine the problem in its entirety,” 
taking into account “especially that the question 
of Germany’s private indebtedness must be newly 
regulated in good time before the end of February 
1932,” when the “standstill” agreement termi- 
nates. 

In the meantime, events within Germany have 
been moving rapidly. The first Briining govern- 
ment resigned on October 7, primarily because of 
pressure from the Right. Owing to the apparent 
unwillingness of industrial leaders to accept the 
responsibilities of office, Dr. Briining had diffi- 
culty in reorganizing his Cabinet. Nevertheless 
the second Briining Ministry, differing only 
slightly from the previous Cabinet, was able to 
meet the Reichstag on October 13. The Chancel- 
lor himself has taken over the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in place of Dr. Curtius, who has been 
the chief target for attack ever since the abortive 
attempt at an Austro-German customs union. Fur- 
thermore, in the new Cabinet, the Ministries of 
the Interior and of Defense have been placed un- 
der General Groener, a close friend of President 
von Hindenburg. The only new member of the 
government is Dr. Warmbold, Minister of Com- 
merce—politically an unknown quantity. 

On October 16, after four days’ debate, the 
Reichstag gave the new Briining government a 
vote of confidence with a majority of twenty-five. 
Fear that the Right extremists might inflate the 
currency if they came into office, confidence in 
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the personal integrity of Dr. Briining, and generg] 
apprehension of a change of government at pre. 


ent undoubtedly motivated the Reichstag’s gp, } 


tion. For the first time since February 1931, the 
National Socialists and the Nationalists appeareg 
in Parliament, but, after the government's yig. 
tory, once more ostentatiously marched out of the 
plenary chamber. The Reichstag has now ag. 
journed until February 23, 1932. 

Meanwhile, the municipal and communal eleg. 
tions, held in various parts of Germany since the 
September 1930 Reichstag elections, demonstrate 
that the Hitlerites are gaining greatly—always a 
the expense of the bourgeois parties, with the ex. 
ception of the Catholic Center which manages ty 
hold its own and is thus the only really constant 


factor in the situation. The Social Democrats arp | 


losing consistently to the Communists. In the 
elections to the Hessian Diet on November 15, the 
Hitlerites more than doubled their 1930 vote 
gaining at the expense of the small bourgeois 
parties, which practically disappeared from the 
scene. This result shows clearly what probably 
would happen were general elections to be held 
today in the Reich. In view of the disappearance 
of the small middle parties, there seems to be 
taking place a political reorganization into four 
major groups: the National Socialists, the Catho- 
lic Center, the Social Democrats and the Comm. 
nists. 

Although both the Right and Left extremists 
are opposed to the parliamentary system, Hitler, 
during the past months, has asserted again 
and again the legality of his movement. 
With the rising tide of Hitlerism, many re 
sponsible German leaders feel that if parliamen- 


tary government is to be maintained, the time is | 


ripe to test Hitler’s good faith by giving the Na- 
tional Socialists an opportunity to enter the gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the Catholic Center 
party. The unswerving loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of President von Hindenburg (whose term 
of office expires in May), and General Groener, a 
well, could be counted on to counterbalance the 
Nazis. By this means alone can the National So 
cialist movement be deflated or turned into con- 
structive channels. It is further believed that 
only with the cooperation of the Right can a last- 
ing—even if dearly bought—settlement with 


France be reached. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


The General Strike, by Wilfrid H. Crook. Chapel Hill 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1931. $6.00. 


A comprehensive history of the theory and practice 
of the general strike as an economic, political or revolu- 
tionary weapon, with an intensive study of several typical 
examples, notably the British “National” strike of 1926. 
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